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against the Bolshevist danger " expect to be protected against any enemy by the Red Army. In consequence, even if the mutual agreement between Britain and the U.S.S.R. included the right of any people to establish any kind of regime between Communism and, say, political Catholicism, the former would be unlikely to prevail in the Netherlands, or the latter in Poland.
The actual freedom of each country to choose its government would be even more restricted by the need for economic help. Probably the whole "joint-leadership" pattern would be inapplicable unless Britain should apply, after the war, some kind of planned economy, and anyone who considers such a development impossible or undesirable, perhaps because he relies on orthodox capitalist economics in their present American form, is bound to oppose that pattern and to make his choice (unless he is a bellicose adventurer) between the more moderate variety of the exclusion., and the spheres-of-influence variety of the cooperation pattern. But even if some kind of planned economy in Great Britain is granted, it is highly unlikely that British capital for the reconstruction of the West European heavy industries would be forthcoming on the same conditions as Soviet help for building Rumanian tractor-factories. These obvious dependences would probably prevent the new regimes from conforming to a single standard over the whole of Europe, and therefore from being likely to federate immediately.
If the spheres-of-influence pattern is accepted, all-European federation would certainly be excluded for longer than this century. For the settlement might result in a split within what is still called Ci European civilisation ". One half might find its centre of gravity in the Ural-Kusnetz basin, the other on the Western side of the Atlantic. The cultural split might persist even if both halves of the world at some time turned socialist.1 Within each half of the system federation might be easier, but neither the Western nor the Eastern system would find it easy to work with the Ruhr workers included in the Western sphere, and the Soviet having to tackle Polish Catholicism. Especially if, as is not unlikely., the delimitation of the spheres of influence had to cut across Germany, the national and social forces of resistance would be so great, and would receive such encouragement from the very existence of the opposite system in the other half of Europe, that perhaps neither system would be able to
1 As, for example, the Christian as well as the Islamic half of the mediaeval world turned feudal, in due course.